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of loyalty from shires and towns, many of which, incidentally,
were forced to buy themselves back into the king's pleasure.
Neither Richard's talents, however, nor his character were equal
to his ambition. He was neither capable of personal rule nor
would he have been trusted to exercise it pro bow publico. The
Lancastrian revolution which placed Henry of Lancaster on the
throne and contrived the murder of Richard II was the
inevitable sequel.

Although almost bloodless, this was not a parliamentary
revolution. Parliament had never claimed to govern, even
when the Lords Appellant, the lords who led the fight against
Richard II's party in 1387, stated in their accusation that the
law of the land was only properly made cin Parliament by the
King and the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and all the
Commonalty of the Realm.5 They were not* claiming for the
organ they controlled a legislative omnicompetence but rather
an unbounded jurisdiction, an illimitable right to try and
condemn.'1 Eventually, however, Henry IV was unwilling to
concede and he was at great pains to assume the crown before
Parliament met and to dismiss Parliament before it could
attempt to confer the throne upon him. Indeed, he acted on
the probably correct assumption that Richard's abdication and
his own succession to the throne automatically brought the
Parliament, which had been summoned in Richard's name, to
an end. When it met again a week later it was a new Parlia-
ment summoned by Henry IV of England. It was, therefore,
as Henry had intended, his servant and not his master. The
magic of the old legitimist feudal monarchy was nevertheless
gone, and never returned. Until after the rebellion of 1745
no king or queen of England was ever again secure. The
assassin's path to the throne cannot be quickly retraced.

It is a senseless abuse of language to talk about constitutional
progress in the fifteenth century in England. The change was
that a monarchy which had lost its1 magic depended now and
henceforward solely on force. 'There is no act or occasion
which can be pointed to as explicitly giving to the Lancastrian
dynasty a statutory right or as binding them to any specific
form of government' In fact, neither Henry IV, Edward IV,
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